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ELLA, 
BY MISS SEDGWICK. 
[Continued from page 178.] : 

The next morning came, and Ella was to enter 
the school. 

‘‘T never can walk up Broadway beside that 
plaid cloak and dowdy hood,” said Caroline An- 
derson to her sister. 

‘* Never mind, Cary,” said her sister; ‘‘ it’s 
useless speaking to mamma about it; for do you 
know she says she wishes she could persuade you 
to wear anything so suitable for the purpose, as 
Ella’s school rigging. C’est un horreur! I pity 
you, my child, but you can easily cut her, as 
soon as you get into the street.” 

** After today, I can and will; but now she 
does not know the way to Madame C.’s.” 

** Qh, trust to her finding it. She’s ‘an ex- 
ceeding clever little person,’ as Col. Crane says.” 

Caroline left her sister and joined Ella, whose 
sweet and somewhat sad countenance awakened 
her better feelings. ‘‘ It would be cruel to leave 
her to go alone,”’ thought Caroline. . 

Few girls of thirteen, (we hope none) have 
their hearts so hardened by worldliness that they 
can be cruel. Caroline roused her courage to 
what seemed to her a pitch of great generosity; 
and resolved that for this morning, at least, she 
would not flinch from the ‘‘ plaid cloak and dowdy 
hood;”? so she and Ella proceeded side by side 
up Broadway. Caroline found Ella very agree- 
able, and in the feeling that she had a delightful 
companion, had actually forgotten the cloak and 
hood, when she saw approaching her, though still 
at some distance, the very Col. Crane so often 
quoted by her sister. Now this Col. Crane be- 
longed to a species, unknown, We trust, to our 
simple young readers. He was a travelled gen- 
tleman; and it would seem had gone about the 
world for no better purpose than to bring the cox- 
combries of othercountries into hisown. He de- 
clared that ‘‘existence without silver forks would be 
a burden to him;” and that ‘‘toeat an egg out ofa 
glass instead ofthe shell was ‘ decidedly sauvage.’ ”’ 
And there were certain young ladies who list- 
ened to these sage aphorisms of the Colonel, and 
regulated their conduct bythem. Caroline so of- 
ten heard him quoted by her sisters, that, without 
knowing why exactly, he was the last person in the 
world whose eye she would have chosen to have 
encountered, while she-was in company with the 
plaid cloak and hood. Therefore the moment she 
saw him, she muttered something of an errand for 
her sister; and turning into across street, she 
disappeared, leaving poor Ella at an utter loss 
whether to proceed, or turn back. The convers- 
ation she had overheard recurred to her; and she 
very naturally concluded that Caroline had left 
her to avoid introducing her intothe school. Ella 
felt the unkindness keenly; but she remembered 
that she had resolved to be patient. ‘‘ I will not 
return,’? she thought; ‘‘it will only be giving 
Mrs. Anderson trouble, and making her angry 
with Caroline; every body must know where 
Madame C.’s school is; and I can find out by 
inquiring. It will, to be sure, be forlorn enough 
going alone the first day; but then it will soon be 
over; and there will not be another first day.” 
Certainly everybody in the city of New York did 
not know where even Madame C.’s celebrated 
school was; but fortunately Ella went into a 
French shop to inquire, and was very politely ‘di- 
rected by a young woman, who was in the habit 

















tsides Caroline’s false and foolish fear to explain 





of serving Madame C. She found the house | 
without further trouble; entered it, and hung up| 
the offending cloak and hood in an ante-room | 
filled with the young ladies’ outer garments. | 
What different feelings from Caroline’s were | 
called forth in her bosom by the sight of that hood! | 
It was the last article her mother had made for | 
her; and as she hung it on the nail, it seemed to | 
speak to her of her mother, and of the dear fa-| 
miliar things at home. She was alone in the room, | 
and she kissed it, brushed away a tear, and pro- 

ceeded, with all the courage she could muster, | 
to the school-room door. She opened it; and it | 
must be confessed, that for one short moment she 
was appalled by the sight of two very large apart- 

ments communicating by open jolding-doors, and | 
filled with well dressed young ladies, arranged 

according to their ages and different pursuits. 

Some at a table with an Italian master; others at 

their desks with their drawing master; others | 
who were awaiting their teachers, fixed their eyes | 
on Ella. Madame C., a middle aged lady, with | 
a countenance worn by care, but intelligent and | 
benevolent, sat at the upper end of a long table; 
and fortunately at this moment her eye meeting 
Ella’s, she beckoned to her. Ella, from being 
the eldest of her family, had been accustomed to 
act independently, much more than most young 
ladies of her age; and she now advanced and in- | 
troduced herself with so much modesty and pro- 
priety, and communicated her parents’ wishes in 
relation to her studies with so much clearness, 
that Madame C. was quite charined with her. 
Assigning Ella a desk, and introducing her inthe 
kindest manner to her teacher of music, she re- 
lieved her at once of half her uncomfortable feel- 
ing of strangeness. Of half, I say; for I believe 
to most girls the first day at school, is more or less 
a day of little miseries. 

The young ladies, who are established at the 
school, get together in cotertes or tele-a-tetes, and 
discuss the parentage, residence, appearance, 
and dress of the new comer; casting the while 
sidelong, inquiring, it may be quizzical glances 
at her, of which her burning cheeks betray that 
she is painfully conscious. I have often seen, 
and I have felt what I describe; and I have won- 
dered that girls reared in civilized society, in well 
bred families, and girls with kind hearts, too, 
should receive a poor stranger cast among them, 
with almost as much inhumanity, as if they were 
Cornwall wreckers. 

This purgatory, that every new scholar passes 
through, was made more painful to Ella by Car- 
oline’s carefully keeping aloof from her. Be- 


to her fashionable ‘friends her relationship to a 
raw country girl, she felt secretly ashamed of 
having deserted Ella in the street. The only 
certain relief in such a case, is to make what 
amends can be made for the fault; but Caroline 
had not magnanimity for this; and all the morn- 
ing she kept close to her desk; avoided seeming 
to hear the remarks that were made about the 
stranger; and only now and then cast a stolen 
glance towards her. 

The hour of recreation arrived; and the young 
ladies rushed from their tasks to the yard which 
was fitted up for calisthenic exercises. Some 
ran to the balancing boards; some jumped into 
the swings, and the air was filled with the loud 
laugh and the merry shout. All joined, I say,— 
but I. should have said all but poor Ella,—who 
sat alone in the porch, looking on, not ill-natured- 








ly, but with a sad feeling of loneliness. At last 
one of the young ladies, if not more kind hearted, 


far more thoughtful than the rest, broke away 
from her companions, and with a sweet voice, that 
went to Ella’s heart, and which she never forgot, 
was begging her to join in their sports, when they 
were startled by a sudden noise and a piercing 
shriek. Caroline had fallen from a wooden horse, 
and striking a glass, that had carelessly been left 
standihg on the ground, received a deop cut on 
the cheek. She was stunned, and the. blood 
gushed fromthe wound. The girls were terrified ; 
no one knew what to do; no one but Ella; who 
was instantly at Caroline’s side, raised her head 
and carefully closing the gaping wound, bound 
her handkerchief tight around it, saying while 
doing it in a low calm tone, ‘‘ Caroline! Caroline! 
don’t be frightened, Caroline!’ In a few mo- 
ments, Madame C. and a physician were on the 
ground. The physician, with Ella’s aid, carried 
Caroline ir, and laid her on the sofa; and after 
examining the wound said it must be immediately 
sewed up to prevent an ugly scar. 

Caroline consented tothe operation; forthough 
she dreaded the Doctor’s needle, she dreaded an 
ugly scar more. Madame C. wus nervous at the 
sight of blood; and Ella, who had no inconvenient 
nerves, and who never seemed to remember her- 
self when anything was to be done for another, 
held Caroline’s head, and gently encouraged and 
soothed her, while the Doctor was performing the 
operation. That done, ‘‘I will hurry home and 
tell your mother all about you,” said Ella; ‘* and 
she will send the carriage for you.” 

‘© Qh no—no, Ella! do not leave me—ask Ma- 
dame to send a servant to tell mamma.”’ 

“Tam afraid your mother will be very much 
alarmed, if we send a servant.” 

** But she will soon know just how it is.” Ella 
still hesitated. ‘* Well, goyourself, Ella; but do 
come back in the carriage for me.—How she does 
think of everybody but herself,” thought Caro- 
line, as Ella, tying on her cloak and hood, hastened 
away. Quiet was deemed best for Caroline; and 
she was left alone for the hour that intervened be- 
fore the coach arrived with Ella. It was a bles- 
sed hour to Caroline. Her heart was softened, 
and the incidents of the morning impressed a les- 
son there, that was never effaced. 

Not long after this she took up Ella’s little Bi- 
ble, and opening to the passage (one of the marked 
passages) ‘‘ Do good to those who despitefully 
use you,” she wrote with her pencil on the mar- 
gin, ‘‘ Illustrations of Scripture—Ella Mayhew’s 
first day at school.”? She showed what she had 
written to Ella. It was the first time she had ever 
alluded to her own contemptible conduct on that 
first day; for Caroline, like many others, had 
found it easier to repent a fault than to say she 
repented it. Ella took up her India rubber and 
effaced what Caroline had written; then affection- 
ately kissing her, she said, ‘‘ All that I desire to 
remember of that first day, Cary, is, that it was 
the first day we began to love one another.” 

Now, my reader, whoever you may be, I fear 
you are thinking ‘‘ there is nothing after all in 
this long story worth telling.” Certainly it con- 
tains no striking incidents; but it may serve to 
show you that our happiness depends chiefly on 
the state of our own,bearts; and farther, that in 
most circumstances we may improve the virtue, 
and consequently the happiness, of those around 
us. Do you think you would have been happy in 
Ella’s condition? Would you not have thought, 
*¢T cannot, and will not, and ought not, to bear 
the insults and slights of thése proud, rich people!”’ 
Or, if you had borne them, would you not have 
suffered many an hour of homesickness and tears? 
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—Would you not,—sure of their sympathy and 
love,—have poured out your heart in some letter 
to your father or mother?—Not so Ella. Her 
trials did not end with her first day at school; for 
she was surrounded by the self-indulgent and sel- 
fish, but they became from week to week less and 
less. God had given her a very sweet temper, 
and a happy disposition. Her mind was enlight- 
ened and fortified by Christian principles. She 
was the eldest of a large family at home; she 
was in the habit of exertion for others, and of 
sacrificing her own inclinations; ‘so that it was 
easy for her to bear and forbear. But after all, 
what seemed to me to help Ella along in her diffi- 
‘cult position, more than anything else, was a way 
she had of finding some good point in every one; 
and by always addressing herself to good feelings 
instead of bad, she was sure to bring the best into 
exercise. Evil she sometimes met, but she over- 
came evil with good. She lost no opportunity of 
doing kindness; and this in so unostentatiaus and 
natural a way, that she did not seem herself to be 
aware she was doing a favor. Before she re- 
turned home, she was a favorite with every mem- 
ber of Mrs. Anderson’sfamily. ‘‘Ineverthought,” 
said Miss Anderson, ‘‘that I should like Ella 
Mayhew so much; but, as Col. Crane says, ‘she 
is a charming little person.’”’ Miss Julia, who, 
as it may be remembered, requested that Ella 
would not sit in the drawing-room—Miss Julia 
gave a musical soiree in honor of Ella’s birth- 
night.—The boys said ‘‘ who will mend our gloves? 
—who will sew up our balls?—who will fix our 
kites?—who can we always tease, and she never 
will be angry with us, when Ella is gone?” 
** Angry!”’ exclaimed one of the children; ‘‘ El- 
la is just like the angels; for mamma says they 
are never angry.” ‘‘Oh, Miss Ella, come back 
to us,” said Mammy; ‘‘ the luckiest day that ever 
happened to us was that which brought you among 
us!”? ‘* Mamma,” said Caroline, ‘‘ do let me go 
home with Ella and pass the summer. If you 
will, I will try to be like her.””—I venture, in con- 
clusion, to borrow a sentence which contains the 
whole meaning of my story. ‘‘ It is happy for us, 
when a being of noble sentiments, and beneficent 
life, enters our circle, becomes an object of inter- 
est to us, and by affectionate intercourse takes a 
strong hold on our hearts.” 





DESCRIPTIVE. 


Communicated for the Youth’s Companion. 
Letters of a Traveller to his Children.—WVo. IV. 

Natick, Jury, 1833. 
Dear S.—If I could feel assured that my dear 
daughter was dilligently improving her mind and 
heart in knowledge and piety, it would greatly 
animate my drooping spirits, while wandering over 
the hills and valleys of N. England, literally bear- 
ing the burden and heat of the day. The weather 
is very oppressive, and I often sigh for the period 
to arrive when I may again sit quietly down an.id 

the cheering scenes of my own domestic circle. 
This place is among the oldest settlements of 
Massachusetts, and is distinguished for many 
events interesting in the early history of our coun- 
try. There was located a powerful tribe of In- 
dians. “There was in this vicinity an Indian fort, 
and several battles were here fought between the 
natives and the English, whom they regarded as 
the intruders upon their lands and fishing grounds. 
Here the Rev. Mr. Elliot, whose interesting life 





you have read from the S. School library, began 
his work of preaching the gospel to the wild man 
ofthe woods. This devoted servant of the Lord 
Jesus Christ and first apostle to the Indians of 
North America, was born in England in 1604. 
He commenced preaching in this country in 1640 
—In 1650 he pitched his tent in Natick, with the 
most benevolent design of christianizing the na- 
tives. He first applied himself to the attainment 
of their language. This difficulty being over- 
come, hethen erected alog meeting house, which 
was in due form dedicated to the worship of the 








true God. 
vened to be instructed in the way of salvation 
through the Lord Jesus Christ. Soon by the 
blessing of God, upon the word preached, several 
natives gave evidence of Christian piety, and 
were formed into a Christian church. In 1670 
this church consisted of about 60 members. Af- 
ter severe labour, Mr. Elliot succeeded in trans- 
lating the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ment into the Indian language. After a protract- 
ed life of great labor and distinguished usefulness, 
this venerable divine departed in peace and was 
gathered to the sepulchre of his fathers. ‘There 
followed him in the ministry over the Indian con- 
gregation, Rev. Mr. Badger. But in process of 
time the white people began to press in, and the 
Indians began to scatter away, until not a single 
red man remained to tell the sad tale of his fath- 
er’s wrongs. Upon the spot where Elliot’s log 
church was erected, now stands a house dedicated 
to Unitarian worship. Hard by lies the ancient 
burying ground where many Indian graves are 
designated by the rude and decayed stones that 
stand at their head Among them sleep quietly 
the remains of those venerable men who pointed 
them to the Lamb of God and to the resurrection 
of the just. Here the traveller, as he walks over 
a few rods of ground, treads upon the ashes of 
seven generations of men.—Here they all quietly 
sleep together upon the same level, whatever may 
have been their distinction of color, or office, or 
character while living. And from this spot will 
rise up at the last day to stand before the judge- 
ment seat of Christ, the Indian believer, and the 
Indian rejecter of the Gospel—the Christian and 
the infidel white man, who have gone down to the 
grave one after another, during two long centu- 
ries, all, all to receive according to the deeds 
done in the body. 
‘* Heark, from the tombs a doleful sound; 

Mine ears attend the cry; 

Ye living men come view the ground 

Where you must shortly lie.” 

Thus, my dear child, one generation passeth 
away and another cometh up; soon the places 
which now know us will know us no more forever. 
Give to God then the dew of your youth, the vi- 
vacity and vigor of your richer years, that great 
may be your reward in the kingdom of heaven.— 
Adieu, dear S—. 

From your very affectionate Father, 











BENEVOLENCE. 











Communicated for the Youth’s Companion. 

LETTERS FROM MR. BREWER.—WWN2. II. 

Smyrna, Dec. 7, 1833. 

My Dear Youne Frienps,—In a former letter 
I endeavored to interest your feelings in the wel- 
fare of the Turks. Let me still continue the 
theme, and for this purpose give you some ac- 
count of my yesterday’s walk. 

Instead of this, as I have been interrupted, I 
send you an article originally prepared for my 
own little paper, the Friend of Youth. The en- 
couraging prospects for doing good to the Mo- 
hammedons I must reserve for another time. 

Yours affectionately, J. Brewer. 

A Turxisu Corres House. 

My first stop was at a Turkish Coffee House, in 
the upper part of the town. I like when I am 
weary or at leisure, to sit down in such places, 
that I may partake of the simple refreshment 
which they afford, and observe the customs, and 
study the character of these Mahometans, whom 
we hope one day to win to the knowledge and 
love of our Lord Jesus Christ. When the time 
comes, and come it will, according to the sure pro- 
mise of God, that all shall know him from the 
least unto the greatest, we see no reason why the 
Coffee House may not remain essentially as it is 
in the cities and villages of the East. We trust 
indeed, that there will be greater cleanliness with- 
in and around them; but their situation near some 
fountain, or shade tree; the little verandah in 


In this the Indians were weekly con-| 


front; the high fire place; the copper boilers 
with their long handle; the double earthern and 
metal cups to protect the fingers from the heat 
and the cheap and wholesome beverage which 
they contain;—all these seem not inconsistent 
with the universal reign of holiness on the earth 

In Oriental climes, many must necessarily he 
the hours, when the traveller, like our Lord at 
the well of Samaria, ‘‘ being wearied with his 
journey,’’ must require some such place for re- 
pose, and the laborer will here conveniently find 
rest to his body and relaxation to his mind. 
Sweet then will be the heavenly converse and 
hymns of praise which will mingle, it may be 
with the murmur of the fountain, or the cooing of 
the turtle, from the wide over hanging plane tree, 

Meanwhile, as “soon as religious discussion 
shall become more free, the cafanet will present a 
most favorable place for proclaiming the Gospel 
to Mohammedens and Jews. Even now let us 
learn a useful lesson from this favorite resort of 
the former. In the quarter which we call Christ- 
ian, what noise, imprecations and dissentions, too 
often spring from the intoxicating cup held out 
in thrice an hundred places of public refreshment 
and assemblage. On the contrary, what quiet, 
stillness and harmony reign around the Turkish 
Coffee house, where for less than a half penny, 
you obtain that which like our cup of more do- 


mestic use sung by the poet, ‘‘ cheers, but not 
inebriates.”” 








LEARNING. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
CONVERSATIONS ON MYTHOLOGY.—.N2. PV. 
Marks, 


Hen. (After running to the window several 
times.) ‘*O dear, I am afraid papa won’t be here 
to night.” 

Jane. 


**Why, it is not eight yet, and that was 
the time he promised to be here.” 

Hen. ‘‘Not eight! Well, this is the longest 
hour I ever saw.” 

Moth. ‘‘I advise you to have some employ- 
ment, Henry, if you wish to make the time seem 
shorter.” 

In compliance with this advice, Henry began 
listlessly to turn over the pages of a book, but 
directly his father came in. 

‘* Now papa please to begin,”’ said Henry, as 
soon as he was seated. 


Fath. ‘‘I suppose you know something of 
Mars already.” 

Jane. ‘We only know that he was the god 
of war.” 

Fath. ‘‘He was distinguishod for his fierce- 
ness, cruelty, and revengeful spirit, and those who 
worshipped him, did so from fear, not from love. 
He is represented, as you see in this picture, sit- 
ting in a chariot drawn by two wild horses, Flight, 
and Terror. He is completely armed, and the 
goddess with dishevelled hair, who drives his 
chariot, is his sister Bellona.” 


Jane. ‘*‘ She looks more like a fury than a god- 
dess.”’ 
Fath. ‘‘The animals sacred to Mars, were 


the dog for his eagerness in the pursuit of prey; 
the wolf and the vultvre for their rapaciousness; 
the cock for his vigilance; and the raven because 
he feeds on the bodies of the slain. And now, 
which should you suppose such a character would 
suit best, the Greeks, or Romans?” 

Hen. ‘*The Romans, J should think; they 
were so fond of war. 

Fath. ‘‘ Yes, Mars was held in much higher 
estimation by them than by the Greeks. Not 
long after the building of Rome, a shield was 
found, different in form from those used by the 
Romans. An oracle was applied to, in order to 
ascertain its origin, and the oracle declared that 
the shield had fallen from heaven, and that Mars 
would take under his peculiar protection, the na- 
tion which should preserve it. Numa had twelve 





more made exactly similar, and appointed twelve 
priests, called Saliito guard them.” 
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Hen. ‘‘I don’t like Mars, even as well as the 
other gods.” 

F. ‘“ He isa miserable god enough to be sure. 
Homer represents Jupiter as addressing him thus, 

‘* Of all the gods who tread the spangled skies, 

Thou most unjust, most odious in our eyes! 

Inhuman discord is thy dire delight, 

The waste of slaughter, and the rage of fight.” 
But I hope, my dear son, these conversations will 
lead you to be grateful, that you have been taught 
to know the one living and true God, and to pity 
those ignorant and degraded nations, whose very 
deities set them the example of every vice. 











SABBATH SCHOOL. 
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From the Sabbath School Treasury. 
JANE THORNDIKE. 

Jane Thorndike was one of those good little 
girls, who love every body, and whom every body 
loves. She was very fond of the Sabbath School; 
and, as might be expected, she was very punctual 
and regular in her attendance. But she did not 
wish to enjoy it alone. She often manifested a 
peculiar anxiety that all children might have the 
benefits of the Sabbath School. One day, she 
said to her mother, ‘‘I wish I could invite Mr. 
Wilson’s children, to go to the Sabbath School 
with me.’’ Her mother assured her there could 
be no objections to her doing so, if she desired to: 
but as she had not heard the superintendent say 
that the scholars might invite other children to 
come to the school, she was not certain that he 
would approve of it; and she would never do any 
thing against his will; for she loved him very 
much, 

At the close of the school, the next Sabbath, 
the superintendent said to the scholars, that they 
might invite as many as they pleased to attend 
the Sabbath School. This was just what Jane 
wanted. As soon as the school was dismissed, 
she hastened home, and the first thing she said, 
was, ‘‘ Mother, the superintendent says we may 
ask as many as we please, to attend the Sabbath 
School; and now I mean to go and ask Susan 
and John and James Wilson to go.” Her mother 
thought, as it was the Sabbath, she had better 
defer going to Mrs. Wilson’s till Monday. Jane 
immediately submitted to the wish of her mother. 
But she could scarcely sleep all night, her thoughts 
were so much occupied with the prospect of doin 
some good to the Wilson family. When the 
Morning arrived, Jane rose early, and soon set 
off for Mrs. Wilson’s. When she arrived, Mrs. 
Wilson was surprised at seeing her se early. 
Jane told her what the superintendent had said, 
and that she had come to see if Susan and John 
and James would go to school with her the next 
Sabbath. ‘*My children,” said Mrs Wilson, 
“are very ignorant. They have to work fora 
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‘pare their Sabbath School lesson. 





living, and can’t go to school all the time, as you 
can. Not one of them can read the Testament.” 
That will make no difference, replied Jane; there 
are classes where the scholars, if they don’t know 
how to read, are taught to read. - ‘‘ But,”’ added 
Mrs. Wilson, ‘‘ they have no clothes fit to wear. 
They have not even been to meeting these six 
months, for that very reason.” ‘* Well,” said 
Jane, ‘‘that will be no hinderance: for mother 
says she will furnish some clothes, if they will 
only go.” Thus did this good little girl obviate 
one difficulty after another, till Mrs Wilson con- 
sented to let her children go to the school the 
next Sabbath. Jane hastened home, and she and 
her mother soon fixed up some clothes for the 
children to wear; and when Sabbath morning 
came, she appeared in the school-room, accom- 
panied by the three Wilson children, all neat and 
early. This was a strange place to our new 
comers, and they hardly knew how to act; but 
they soon began to feel at home, learned to read 
very fast, and, in a few weeks, the father and 
mothercamealso. They all sit down nowat home, 
after they have finished their day’s labor, and pre- 
A total change 
has already taken place in the whole aspect of 
their domestic circle, and we trust parents and 
children will soon become Christians, and be pre- 
paring to live together in heaven above. 











THE NURSERY. . 


Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
LETTERS TO CHILDREN.—WWo. I. 
DisoBEDIENCE. | 

My Dear Young Friends,—I have chosen dis- | 
obedience as the subject of my first letter, think- | 
ing that it might, perhaps, be one which concerns | 
all of you, more or less. Perhaps you will say, | 
‘*Oh I do not want to hear about that—I wish to , 
hear about something more pleasant;” but I pre-_ 
sume all of you have been disobedient to your | 
parents, or some one of your friends, at least once | 
in your life, and I am afraid that some of you | 
have been more than once. Now read this, and 
when yoy see how wicked it is, and how much it | 
displeases, not only your earthly parerts, but your 
Father who is in Heaven, [hope you will be sorry 
for your past disobedience, and endeavor, praying 
God to assist you, to do so no more, 

Disobedience, does not mean simply not to do 
what you have been bid, but it means also, to do 
contrary to what you know your father, or your 
mother, would have wished you to do had they 
been present. In the first instance, the offence 
would be called, disobedience to express com- 
mands, in the other disobedience to known wishes. 

A great many children think that they may do 
almost anything, that they are not expressly com- 
manded not to do, even if they are conscious that 
their parents, if present, would be displeased; and 
if reprimanded for any offence they say, ‘‘ Why, 
you did not tell me that I must not do it,” or 
give some such answer, for the sake of extenua- 
ting their fault. 

Now, my dear young friends, although this 
may ease your conscience at the time, it is no ex- 
cuse in the sight of God. Both disobedience to 
known wishes, and to express command, are alike 
displeasing in his sight, and both are alike a 
breach of that command of God’s word which says, 
‘* Honor thy Father and thy Mother.”’ Besides 
being so very displeasing in the sight of your 
Heavenly Father, disobedience is productive of a 
great many bad consequences in this life. You 
never feel half as happy when you have disobeyed 
your friends, as you do when you have done some 
kind and obliging act for them. You always 
feel unhappy, when you have been naughty. 
You do not feel as though any one loved you, 
and indeed no one does love naughty children. 
And besides not being loved by your friends, 
God, your Heavenly Father, does not love you. 
Now when you know how very wicked it is, I 











hope you will endeavor never to be disobedient 
again, so long as you live. Your friend, P. C. 





RELIGION. 

A LOVELY SIGHT, 

During the autumn of 1831, the Lord bestowed 
upon his people in M , a gracious refreshing 
from his presence. To no class of persons, were 
his blessings more abundant than to the young. 
Thirty or forty were led to cry unto God, ‘* Our 
Father! thou art the Guide of our youth.” 

The parents in one family in that place, left 
their children under the care of a young woman, 
while they were absent on a visit to their friends. 
These parents were hopefully pious. Of course, 
they had erected the altar of prayer, around which 
they were wont, morning and evening, to call their 
family and offer up their sacrifices of praise and 
thanksgiving. 

The eldest child was a boy of thirteen, and the 
next, his brother of eleven. The youngest had 
but recently found the Saviour, whom he sought 
early. Besides these two, there were several 
children still younger. 

As the parents were about to part from their 
children, for a little season, the father said to the 
older ones, : 

** Now you must read, every night and morn- 
ing.” 

This request they understood perfectly, as it 
was the manner in which they had always been 
accustomed to speak of family devotions. 

When night arrived, and the children had com- 
pleted all their little labors, eaten their suppers, 
and were prepared to retire to rest; they remem- 
bered the request which their dear father had 
made inthe morning. They all took their Bibles, 
as they used to do when their parents were with 
them, and read. 

What a lovely sight! If they only read with 
right feelings in their hearts, with what interest 
the holy angels in heaven, must have looked down 
upon them: and with what love the dear Saviour 
must have regarded that happy group of little 
ones! 

When they had done reading, ‘‘ Now,”’ said 
the pious little boy of eleven to his elder brother, 
‘*now you must pray.” 

He refused. 

** But Pa said we must read; and you must 
pray,” continued the younger brother. 

‘7 can’t pray,”’ was his only answer. 

‘© Vou must. Padoes; and you are the oldest.”’ 

** But I can’t pray; I never did pray.” 

‘* Well then,” said his little brother, ‘‘J must 
pray.” He then knelt down with all the child- 
ren andthe young woman who was with them; 
and confessed before God all the sins they had 
committed and asked for pardon. He prayed to 
their Heavenly Father to take care of them and 
their dear parents through the night. 

This lovely sight was repeated every evening 


and morning till their parents returned. 
[Sabbath School Facts. 








JUVENILE BENEVOLENCE, 

‘* Julia,’’ said Caroline, to an older sister, who 
had been sitting an hour in silence, plying her 
needle, {‘I have been thinking if I cannot en- 
gage in doing something to aid the benevolent ob- 
jects of the day, But what can.I do? There 
are so many good objects, for which people are 
often solicited to give; and I am so young, I fear 
about my success, were I to make an attempt. 
You recollect what Mr. W said yesterday 
about our Sabbath school library,—that many of 
the books were much injured—and many had been 
read so much as to become uninteresting. You 
remember, he said that some of the younger 
members of the school might probably succeed 
better in soliciting funds to increase the library, 
than older persons. Now I have been thinking 
why I can’t engage in this. But if I should not 
get any thing—” . 

‘‘The object is a good one,” said Julia, ‘‘ one 
in which all, whose children attend the school, 
will doubtless feel interested; and many others 
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will be disposed to give to this, who might not to 
any other benevolent object.”’ 

‘* But how shall I ask? I never went a beg- 
ging in my life; and I shall feel almost ashamed.” 

‘©Why, Caroline! You,cannot have the least 
reason to be ashamed. It is not for yourself you 
solicit charity, but for all who attend the school. 
You have only to make known your errand—that 
the library needs to be increased—and those who 
feel interested in any good object, will contribute 
without urging.” 

‘* But,’ said Caroline, ‘‘I should not like to 
go alone.” 

‘*Cannot you get Amanda D 
you?” inquired Julia. 

A note was immediately written; and an an- 
swer returned, complying with the request. 

The next day being pleasant, Caroline and her 
associate sat out carly in the afternoon, on their 
first errand of benevolence. They first called 
upon a gentleman who had no connection with 
the Sabbath school. After stating their object, 
they politely asked him if he felt disposed to en- 
courage them. 

*« Certainly,” he replied; and gave them fifty 
cents. The next hesitated a moment, and then 
contributed the same; and the next likewise. 

In this way they spent their afternoon, and 
met with such encouragements, that they returned 
home quite elated; and retired to rest, happy in 
the retrospect of time, which had been spent for 
so good a purpose. 

The next afternoon they spent in the same 
way; and obtained in all, about ten dollars, be- 
sides several valuable books. 

Wherever they went, they were cordially re- 
ceived. Several persons were waiting for an op- 
portunity to contribute for that very object. Some, 
who never before ‘‘ cast their mite into the treas- 
ury of the Lord,” gave cheerfully; and many, as 
they held out their money, said, ‘‘Had Mr. 
Ww or Deacon H ,or F asked us, 
we should not have given any thing; but we can- 
not refuse you.” 
decided refusals. One person, whom they had 
hoped would have contributed liberally, said, 
‘* he had made up his mind nol to give to any object.” 

They carried their little collection to their min- 
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They met with only one or two* 
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was so very ill that she could not work, and their 
father was dead. This little girl went to the house 
where the hungry children were, and she saw one 
standing at the door, and she said, * Little boy, are 
you very hungry?” ‘The poor boy said, ‘‘ Oh, yes, I 
am.” ‘The givl said, ‘ Here, little boy, there is a 
penny for you, go and buy yourselfsome bread.” ‘The 
boy took the penny and ran away to a shop, and 
bought a pennyworth of bread, and cama down the 
street eating it very fast. The little girl was quite 
pleased to see how the poor boy enjoyed the bread, 
and she went home quite delighted. Now this little 
girl had learnt the lesson, “I ought to be good to 
others;”? and she practised the lesson; for she was 
good in giving the penny to feed the poor starving 
boy. [London Teacher’s Offering. 





What is the use of the Bible? 


A little boy had often amused himself by looking 
over the pictures of a large Bible; and his mother one 
day said to him, ‘ John, do you know the use of the 
Bible??? He said, ‘‘ No, mother.”? ‘Then, John, 
be sure you ask your father,” was the advice his moth- 
er gave him. Soon afterwards, when his father came 
home, John ran up to him, and said, ‘‘ I should like 
to know, father, what is the use of the Bible?” His 
father said, ‘* Pll tell you another time, John.” The 
boy appeared disappointed, and walked away, wonder- 
ing why his father did not answer the question direct- 
ly. A few days afterwards, John’s father called him, 
and said, ‘‘ John, I am going to take a walk, should 
you like to go with me?” “ Yes, father, that I should,” 
said John. So the father put on his hat, and John 
put on his cap, and they both went out together. 
They walked along the street, and turned down a lane, 
on which the father suddenly stopped, and knocked at 
the door of a poor man’s house. ‘The door was soon 
opened, and the father went up stairs, followed by 
John, into a room, where there was a woman lying 
very ill in bed. John’s father began to talk to the 
poor afflicted’ woman, who said that she had suffered 
a great deal of pain, but hoped,that she was resigned 
to the will of God. ‘ Do you think,” said the father, 
“that God does right to permit you to feel so much 
pain.’ ‘* Oh, yes,’ answered the woman; ‘‘ for God 
is my heavenly Father, who loves me, and [ am 
; sure that one who loves me so much, would not per- 
| mit me to suffer as I do, if it were not for my good.” 
He then said, ‘* How is it that you find your sufferings 
\do you good?” Shereplied, ‘* My sufferings are good 

for my soul, they make me more humble, more pa- 
tient; they make me feel the value of the Saviour 
|more, and they make me pray more, and I am sure 
all this is good for me.” John had been very atten- 





ister who received it with many expressions of tive to this conversation, and the tears stood in his eyes 


pleasure, that they had been employed in so good 
an object; and after adding twice as much as any 
one else had given, he laid it aside to purchase 
books from the Sabbath School Depository, as 
soon as an opportunity presented itself. [ib. 





MISCELLANY. 


My child, perhaps you have often heard or repeated 
the sentence, “ God is good to all.” Did you ever 
think, did you ever feel, what itreally means? Ifnot 
I will try to explain it to you in a very plain manner, 
that you may think about, and that you may feel it. 
You have a father who gives you food when you are 
hungry; then your father is good to you. But did 
you ever ask where your father got the bread from, 
that he givesto you? » Your father worked and earned 


money with which he bought the bread he gives to his} 


children. The bread was made of flour, the flour was 
ground out of wheat, the wheat grew in the fields; 


God sent the rain and the sunshine to make tne wheat: 


grow, and to ripen it, that it might be made into bread 
for you to eat. If God had not done all this, your 
father would have had no bread to give you; there- 
fore you see how it is that God is good to you. Your 
father, perhaps, has several children to feed; but God 
has a very large family, he has to feed all the children 
in the world: he makes his rain to come down, and 
his sun to shine, that the earth may bring forth food 
for all the children in the world. Now you see how 
it is that God is good toall. If God, then, is so good to 


every one, each of us should thank him for feeding us. | 


If God is good to all, we ought to be good to oneanother. 

A little girl was taught this lesson at school, and her 
teacher told her that she might find out very easily, i 
she was disposed, how she might be good to others. 
In the next week, this little girl heard that a family in 
the street in which she lived was in great distress, for 
the children had no food to eat, because their mother 


‘while the afflicted woman was talking. His father 
looked at him, and then he said to the woman, “ My 
‘good woman, can you tell me what is the use of the 
| Bible??? In an instant, John cast his eyes towards 
ithe woman, while his face showed that he was ex- 
| tremely eager to hear her answer. The woman, with 
| a stronger voice than before, said, ‘‘ Oh, Sir, the Bible 
{has been. my comfort in my affliction.” “ There, 
| John,” said his father, ** now you know the use of 
| the Bible; it can give us comfort when we most need 


‘i [d. 





A Neglected Boy. 

| When a minister of the gospel visited a certain fam- 
ily, he conversed with all the members about the in- 
terest of their souls, except one little boy four years 
old. When the minister was gone, this little boy 
said, ** Mother, Mr. M. did not care about my soul.” 
‘© What makes you think so, child? ‘Why, he 
didn’t try to put me in the good way.” 
[Child’s Newspaper. 

The Calculating Girl. 

Hitherto we have only had extraordinary calculat- 
ing boys; the following example however proves that 
the faculty may extend to the other sex. A little girl, 
six years old, heard it read the other day from a news- 
paper, that at some audience ‘four persons were pre- 
sent, whose children amounted te 58;” and after an 
instant she exclaimed, ‘*'That’s just fourteen and a 
half each; how very odd!’ — [Juvenile Repository. 


| 
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HEAVEN, 


There was a clergyman, who was of a nervous 
temperament, and often became quite vexed, by find- 
ing his little grand-children in his study.—One day, 
one of these little children was standing by his mo- 





f ther’s side, and she was speaking to him of heaven. 


) 


‘© Ma,” said he, ‘ | don’t want to go to heaven.” 
** Don’t want to go to heaven, my son ?” 

‘© No, Ma, I am sure I don’t.” 

** Why not, my son?” 





‘*‘Why, grand-pa will be there, won’t he ?”” 

** Why, yes, I hope he will.” 

** Well, as soon as he sees us, he will come scolding 
along, and say, ‘ Whew, whew, whew, what are 
these boys here for?’ I don’t want to go to heaven 
if grand-pa is going to be there.”—[ Religious Mag. : 

[This little boy ought to have been told, that in 
heaven his grand-pa would be free from the infirmi- 
ties of old age; and children will be equally free from 
noise and rudeness. } 
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GEORGE HENRY FARGO, 

Died in Solon, Me. Feb. 21st, of scarlet fever 
George Henry, only sen of Rev. G. W. Fargo. 
aged 4 years. Few if any children ever enjoyed 
life better than this child while he lived, always 
happy in doing what was required of him, and qj- 
ways cheerful and pleasant in relinquishing what- 
ever was denied him. The scene of his public 
dedication to God was fresh in his mind, and he 
would often speak of it, with a countenance ex- 
pressive of unusual delight. 

He was a member of the Sabbath School, and 
appeared unusually happy in attending. 

His first lesson was Luke 18: 16, Suffer little 
children, §c. His favorite hymns were, ‘O for 
a closer walk with God”—‘‘ See Israel’s gentle 
Shepherd stand”—‘‘ Gently, Lord, O gently lead 
us”—‘‘ Jesus, see a little child.” Scarce a day 
was known to pass but he would voluntarily re- 
peat some portion, more or less, of these hymns, 
During his sickness, though extremely painful, 
he discovered no trait of character but submission 
and affection. ‘‘ The Lord gave and the Lord 
hath taken away, and blessed be the name of the 
Lord.” [ Mirror. 
POETRY. 





Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
INTEMPERANCE, 
I saw a little girl 
With half uncover’d form; 
And marvell’d why she wander’d thus, 
Amid the winter-storm; : 
They said her mother drank 
W hat took her sense away; 
And so she let her children go 
Hungry and cold all day. 
I saw them lead a man 
To prison for his crime, 
Where solitude and punishment, 
And labour mark the time; 
And as they fore’d him thro’ the gales, 
Unwillingly along, 
They told me *twas Intemperance 
That made him do the wrong. 
I saw a woman weep, 
As though her heart would break; 
She said her husband drank too much 
Of what he should not take; 
I saw an unfrequented mound, 
Where weeds and brambles wave; 
They said no tear had fallen there, 
It was a drunkard’s grave. 
They said these were not all 
The risks th’ intemperate run; 
For there was danger lest the soul 
Be evermore undone. 
Water is very sweet and pure, 
And beautiful to see, 
And since it cannot do us harm, 
It is the drink for me. 


L. H. S. 





Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE FAITHFUL LEAVES. 
Those faithful leaves! they’re clinging still, 
To that old oaken tree; 
Tho’ tempests fierce, sweep o’er the hill, 
They will not shrink, or flee. 
Those faithful leaves! they’re bending now, 
To shield that mossy stem; 
?T would seem that they remember, how 
It fed, and nourish’d them. 

Those faithful leaves !—like them I’le shield 
From ev’ry chilling blast, 
My parent-tree, nor ever yield 
My hold, till life be past. 

Stockbri¢ge, March, 1834. 


A. D. W. 

















